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‘Sheiches of the Upper Wabash Valley.—We 
pave been politely favored by the Hon. Henry L. 
Elléworth, with a copy of the above work from 
the pen of Henry William Ellsworth, Esq. It is 
fromthe press of Messrs. Blair & Rives, Wash- 
ington, is printed on a beautiful white paper of 
fine texture, with a clear and bold type ; and it is 
but doing sheer justice to say, that the mechanical 
exéeution of the work is excellently well done. 
As for the contents of its pages, we will at pres- 
eat barely observe, that they are replete with in- 
forthation with regard to the interesting portion of 
our country of which they treat, that cannot fail 
to be of service to every one who wishes to be in- 
forme d of those countless resources, which so a- 
‘pépad in the fertile valley, which has been so 
graphically sketched by Mr. Ellsworth. 


De Delaware Register.—The October num- 
beef this unpretending Magazine has been re- 
tivedjand we are gratified to find that it is in 
exedllent keeping with the preceding numbers. 
tioniatter is as various as instructive, and without 
sieeling to be learned, the author is pursuing a 
conducting 1teminently calculated to im- 
ptore ihe minds of his readers ; and we are sure if 
its Being a work of solid merit be any commenda- 
tidir'to public favor, the Delaware Register must 
become a decided favorite with every intelligent 
reader. Its articles under the head of Annals of 
dire its biographical sketches of the great 
wen of that high-souled little State, as well as its 
agrigultural and miscellaneous papers, are all evin- 
Geof the good taste and discriminating judg- 
a of its enlightened editor. 


EAN CROPS AND MARKETS. 


“present state of agricultural affairs in 
band this country, we deem it our duty to 


PO agama advised of the condition of the 
bag 
as 


crops as well as the prices in the markets of the 
former, as whatever affects the value of agricultu- 
ral products there has a like effecthere. With 
this view we shall proceed to give a condensed 
view of the agriculwral news received by the 
Steam-ship Royal Williain,at New York. She 
brings intelligence from London up to the 19th 
September, and from Liverpool to the 20th. 


GRAIN MARKETS AND CROPS. 


The London Spectator of the 16th ult. says 
that scarcity of food was experienced by the bulk 
of the English people; that the average price of 
wheat on the preceding day had reached 73s. 
and a fraction a quarter; that foreign corn 
(wheat) was offered at duty free, the duty paid 
being only a shilling a quarter. The whole 
stock of foreign grain in bond was to be taken 
for consumption, aud the British ports are now o- 
pen for foreign grain. 

The demand good and an advance in price of a 
shilling a quarter. 

During the week preceding the 18th Septem- 
ber there had been no rain, and the weather in the 
vicinity of Liverpool, though sometimes too cold 
and deficient in sunshine for unripe grain, has 
been on the whole favorable to harvesting, which 
The wheat crop it 
was believed would be seriously deficient in 
quantity and defective in quality. The imports 
of wheat had been trivial. 

The London and Newcastle journals repre- 
sent the weather favorable to the harvest, and the 


was then in active progress. 


grain as full, round, and of good weight; indeed 
as good as any of former years. Similar accounts 
are given by the Leeds, Carlisle, Bristol, Don- 
caster and: Manchester papers. 

The Edinlurg Advertiser represents the wea- 
ther as having been unsettled, and as having for 
part of a day, by heavy showers, interrupted the 
harvest which had, owing to a favorable change 
in the weather, been resumed. 

In Ireland, from the Dublin and Limerick pa- 
pers, we learn that the weather had been propi- 
tious to the labors of the harvest, and it is antici- 
pated that a week’s continuance of such weather 
would enable the farmers to get in their crops in 


good condition. 





The Irish new wheat brought to the Liverpool 





market, was inferior and very damp——the oais 
good. ‘The arrivals of foreign wheat at ‘Liver- 
pool was large; of all of which, as well as the 
previous stocks in bond, consisting of 160,000 
quarters of wheat, and 62,000 barrels of flour, 
are considered as free. The wheat trade had 
assumed a decidedly better tone, and buyers nu- 
merous. Dantzic and other mixed wheat brought 
from 9s. 9d. to 108. 6d; Baltic red 9s.to 98, Od. 
a 10s. Odessa, hard and soft, 8s. 6d. to 9s. Irish 
old red 8s. 9d. to 98. 8d; new 8s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. 
per 701bs. Sales in barrels— Baltic, sweet, $$s, 
to 38s. U.S. sour $2s. to 36s. 

The harvesting of wheat in the southern coun- 
ties of England had been good. while in the 
northern counties great damage had ‘been done, 
and but slight hopes entertained of getting in the 
harvest in tolerable condition. 

In Scotland the wet and storms had proved dee 
astrous to the grain crops, 

The effect of the news on the New York mar- 
ket has been to raise the price of flour—it is firm 
there at $9 per barrel. 


The crops in every part of the state of Lon- 
isiana, we learn from the Thibadeaux fatelligen-_ 
cer of the 21st ult. was in the most-lourishing 
condition at that time, and we trust. will se con- | 
tinue until the planters of that state shall have ga- 
thered them into their garners, 


DANGER FROM TiiE GLANDERS. . 

The following article copied frém a Lotidon'pa- 
per, will serve to admonish our countrymen of 
the danger to be apprehended from permitting the 
virus of this disease to come in contact with any 
part of the human body susceptible of absorbing 
it, and as we trust may be the means of convine ” 
cing them also of the necessity of destroying 
such horses as may be infected with the glanders, 
a disease ninety-nine times out of a handred i in- 
curable. 


HORRIBLE DEATH. , 
On Saturday week, an adjourned inquest was 


held at the Champion, J Princes-street, 


Grove, on the body of Jolin ‘WLellag, wbeag 


death occurred ‘under the following circ 

ces: ‘The jury first preceeded lo view the body 7 
of the unfortunaté man, which & speo- 
tacle too horrible to describe, the face being en- 
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sing entirely eaten away, aod the whole body be- 
from top to a -—— 

depositions, it appeared that the decease 
was the driver of * cab and horse, the property 
* ef-Mr. WeJohnson, a cab owner, at the west end 
of the Jowg,,.On the evening of Friday weeks 
came ,and complained of havihg 4 
Bde Herwok some grie!, and went trbed. On 
the, following. day ,Jarge lumps or swellivgs began 
ings their appearance under the jaw and on 
nose, which, as well as the eyes, emitted a 
great deal "of*rdtining. The eyes gradually be- 
aime worse,yand full of holes, aud the nose and 
jawebroke out,into, dreadful sores. Medical aid 
called, in, but she gentleman who attended 
was unable to tell the nature of the disease. On 
Wediiesday week Weceased was conveyed ina 
tab to Sir Astley Cooper, who examined him, and 
pronounced.it-io.be the glanders, caught from a 
herse. The deceased’s medical attendant subse- 
quently fell in with his opinion ; but all remedies 
were found of so’avail. The unfortunate man 
became’ worse,,and entirely insensible. 
in the space of two days his nose fell from his 
face, and his eyes became like a colandor, both 
emitting a thick mucous running. ‘He, however, 
-sbout a quarter of an hour before his death, 
which. took place on Thursday evening, recover- 
his senses, and stated that he had got his death 
y wiping the horse which was glandered with 
vhis pocket handkerchief, and then incautiously 
-asingthe same. to wipe his own nose. | He expi- 
. red-in the most excrutiating agony. The jury re- 


ult ict “That the deceased died from 


: ‘which he was the driver.” — London paper. 





‘PHILADELPHIA ACRICULTURAL FAIR. 
“Wel'take pleasure in translating into our jour- 
__mal the following notice of a fair to be held near 
Philadelphia; under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Society for promoting agriculture, in 
the latter end of the present month ; and believ- 
i such exhibitions are eminently condu- 
ive te the interests of agriculturists, we sin- 
cerely hope that this effort to revive “a cus- 
‘tom so honoured in the observance,” will be 
meetin ‘the proper spirit by every man in that 
great’ State, who feels a proper regard for the 
| prosperity and welfare of his country. 
“y = AGRICUCTURAL SOCIETY. 
TAtean” adjourned meeting of the Philadelphia 
jety for promoting Agriculture, held at their 
‘on the 26th ult. Dr. J. Mease, Vice Presi- 
dent in the chair, the report of the committee on 
an Agricultoral Exhibition and Sale was approved 
and yo 
The itlee report that it be held at Elliot’s 
Tavern on the Laneaster Road, about a mile and 
nalt. from the permanent bridge, in the latter end 


es of extensive stables and yards, 
je disposition of Mr.. Etliott, to 
nents ani!. additional: prepara. 


usual at Agricultural Exhibitions to 


Ss ; 









pcidentally caught from a horse, of|- 
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offer premiums for “ploughing matches, but it is 
questionable whether such -triels-are of i 
utility. The great strength and speed: that is 
brought into Competition for half an hour’s labor 
atthe plough could not be kept up during the day, 
the. plough that would turn its furrow well at 

@ ustial speed of 24 miles pét hour, ‘would “at 
at’ the rate of4 miles throw its furrow twice 
over. Ik follows then that that plough whose 
mould-board is so completely worn that it would 
let the furrow fall back with usual ploughing, 
would, with ‘such an increased impetus, turn its 
furrow well, and although good for nothing, for 
practical purposes, might on such an occasion 
bear away the premium. 

But aware of the superior value of the plough, 
taking the lead of all other agricultural imple- 
ments, the committee recommend testing the qual- 
ities of different ploughs, by procuring a suitable 
instrament for the purpose of ascertaining the 
comparative power of draft; this being ascer- 
tained, the most satisfactory results will! fol- 
low. 

The Philadelphia Society for promoting Agri- 
culture, has been so recently reorganized that its 
finances are not yet in a state to offer attractive 
premipms, but it is believed that there is a suffi- 
cient inducement for the owners of fine stock or 
superior implements of husbandry, to come for- 
ward, as an award of the Society will be of per- 
manent advantage to the successful competitors. 
A member of the Society, C. J. Wolbert, Esq. pro- 
poses on liberal terms, as Auctioneer, to conduct 
the sale at the fair. 


The Committee recommend the following pre- 
miums to be awarded, viz: 


For the best imported Bull, above one year old, 
$10; for the second best do $5. 

For the best native Bull, above one year old, 
$10; for the second best native do do $5. 

For the best native bull Calf, from four to 
twelve months old, $5; for the second best do 
do $3. 

For the best imported Cow $10; for the se- 
cond best do $5. 

For the best native Cow $10; for the second 
best do $5. 

For the best impofted Heifer, above four 
months old, $5; for the second best do $3. 

For the best native Heifer, above four months 
old, $5 ; for the second best do $8. 

For the best Calf, under four months, $5 ; for 
the second best do $8. 

For the best Calf, under four months, $5 ; for 
the second best do $3. 

For the best Ox or Steer, fitted for slaughter, 
regard to be had to, and a particular statement to 
be'given of the more and expense of fatting, $10; 
for the seeond’best do $5. 

For the best pair of working. Oxen four 
years old or more, $10; for the seeund best 
do $5. 

FS ye best Stallion $10: for the second best 


_For.sthe best brood Mare $10; for the second 
best do $5. as % 
: Por the best Jick $55 for the second best 





o $3. 
ig Abe best. Jenny $55 for the second best 
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For the best imported Ram $5; ton hie sail 


best do $3. mem 
For the four best Ewes $8: four se 
cond best do $4. Kes 

For the four best Lambs 
best.co $3. 

For the best Buar $5; 
do $3. 

Any animals that shall not be superior of: 
kind, or worthy of distinction, shetincs ‘e _ 
tled to premium. “The judges shall be em power. 
ed to award a sum uot exceeding $50 in tile ag. 
gregate, for such agricultural Hoplements and 
household matufactures as shall be con 
worthy of especial notice. 

Nore.—T'he term native is used to designate 
animals produced and bred in this country, wheth. 
er from our own or imported stock. he 

It was resolved that a-Committee of Arran 
ment be appointed, who shall make preparations 
for the reception of etoek, &e., have entire cops 
trol and superintendence of the exhibition, andin 
conjunction with the Auctioneer, make arrange. 
ments for, and conduet the sale. Théy shall 
previous to the sale, announce the pretifcidnsa? 
warded by the judges. , ii i 

‘The Committee of Arrangements, appointed by 
the Chair, are— 

Thomas Rotch, Philadelphia County. ®"% + 

Alger. S. Roberts, Philadelphia County: 

James Thornton, Byberry. 

R. A. Parrish, Philadelphia. 

Nath. Richardson, Frankford. 

Geo. W. Roberts, Montgomery County:'*» 

John Fox, Holmesburg. bho 

Nicholas Biddle, Philadelphia. yee 

Kenderton Smith, Philadelphia County, 

ALGER. S. ROBERTS, Assis? Sevy,” 

Sept: 28th, 1888. eo natn 


ai 
$5; for the seeeag 
for the ‘seéOnd- bes 
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The Committee of Arrangement, anxious" thal 
a display of animals, &c. creditable to this sects 
of the country may be mate, notwithstafitiing 
short time afforded for preparation, earnestly go: 
licit all those who may have any good steckto 
render their aid and support to the exhibitio 

The accommodations for all deseriplitie et 
stock will be ample; no charge for stabling™ 
be made, and the lowest possible rates for fdder. 
The Committee hope that all who have any i 
plements or apparatus of particular excelleateep 
pertaining to Agriculture, will avail theinsélved of 
this occasion to make them knowmte farmers. 
-—Ample provision will be made for: the secep- 
tion and display of household manufactures, or 
any articles made or prepared in familiés, "7" 








Polatoes.—The Portland Courier says,“ There 
has been quite a stir in our market for week or 
two past, in the article of potatoes. The demat 
has been brisk and the supply most liberal. 
of our wharves-have been daily. throngedewith 
cartloads from the country. They have 1 
quick at forty and forty-five cents Rye. 
and some have been sold as high as-fif ts 
They have been ‘purchased’ m to be'chipped 
to the South. The “fever” has been eh 
litle, we understand, on pirat declis 
pricein the Southern Matket.? © 46.290 



































We hope our eastern friends orget 
that they can find a market for their surplus poter 
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‘tore fakh in economy than skill in invention. 1 


githont “shipping them to the Sonth.”  Po- 
‘@ high price in. our market—ligh 
pone 


we should think, to eatisfy the reasona- 
Me desires of any farmer in Maine. In Massa- 
ghusetta the crops are light, and the quality infe- 
We have not had a goud potato since our 
jest winter's stock was exhausted.—Bos/fon pa- 





We trast the selfish advice of the Boston edit- 


* or will not be followed, and we would have him 


recallect, that in the South aad West his Eastern 
prethren find their best markets for their domes- 
We manvfactures and yankee notions generally. 
— Ed. Far. & Gard, 


THE WHEAT MAGGOT. 


Mr. Twynham, of Whitchurch, says, that: he 
frstiobserved the wheat maggot, which has this 
geason: committed such general havoe, in the year 
4828, when it occasioned a deficiency of produce, 
jo Hampshire, to the amount of one-fourth. of the 
crop; that it has prevailed in a small degree during 
twoor three subsequent years, but nothing in 
comparison with the numbers now apparent, the 
havoc appearing to exceed that of 1828, with this 
edunteracting circumstance, that the ears of wheat 
this:yeér are much better formed and thicker:set, 
and would, but for this unfortunate casualty, have 

jelded much more abundantly than for many 
years past, This maggot is produced by a small 
fly, of a reddish yellow body, with fawn-coloured 
wings. The moment the stem of wheat is crack- 
ed by the bursting ear, and long before it is fairly 
outjswarms of these flies settle on it, and may be 
geen of an evening (at which time they are most 
busy) completely covering the exposed part, and 
introducing from their body a long tube, about the 
size of a ‘fine hair, into the capsula, or, as common- 
ly termed, the “chess” of the ears where the blos- 
som of the wheat is forming; through this tube, I 
imbgine, the eggs from which the maggot is pro- 
duced are deposited—certain it is, that in about 10 


days, from the time these flies are thus adhering 


to the ear, the maggots begin to show themselves. 
Kt will be observed, that one side of the ear is much 
more affected than the other, which is accounted 


for by iis bursting the straw laterally, the other 1 


fide being covered by the flag, until the first part 
as made its appearance several days; hence the 
art first exposed, and on which the fly immediate- 
¥ beltles, being filled full of eggs, and consequent- 
‘maggots, is most ‘injured; for, as ia the nut, 
these insects do not travel from one kernel to 
another, as a close inspection of the ear will prove, 
fitié full-sized corns being found in the middle of 
tlie ear while others are destroyed above and be- 
low. By the time the whole ear is fairly thiough, 
~Whith;in a season like the present, frequently takes 








4 Week'to accomplish, the fly has done its worst, 
* Gis eggs ere exhausted, and hence the immunity 


‘ofthe one side from mischief. 
mur « 


CORRECTION OF SOUR LAND. 
| Ma‘ Eprror:—! will mention aw incident, by 





Wap oF exhibiting the importance to the farmer, of 


ee Pacqtiaintance “with the general principles of 
yand chemietry. | ama farmer of the old 
i aud have more practice than learning, and 
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which might be thought capable of producing-three 
tons to the acre, yetis so cold and soor,.as 
we call it, that [hardly get one ton. I have manar- 
ed it inthe mostdavish manner; bat to! -wery little 
purpose. It was too, wetto produce any other 
crop, even potatoes; consequenily there would, be 
little nse in breaking it upand seeding down anew. 
So I concluded to look upon my. meadow as | 
would upon a cow with two teals, and be content- 
ed with my ton to the acre.—My oldest boy is 
what they calla scholar; so | sent him to college. 
The second year he came home in the spring, and 
heard me speak of my sour meadow.. He examin- 
ed it, and asked why I did not spread upon ita 
quantity of lime or plaster, ‘and thes, by a chemical 
process, expel, the acidity??. ‘Go to college with 
your jargon! said ]—but the boy talked, till I for 
the first time in my life, resolved to try an experi- 
ment. And | tried it in this way; as soon as the 
grass began to start, J set apart about an acre of 
the poorest, for the, ‘chemical process.” Spread- 
ing thinly a quantity of Plaster of Paris, | waited 
to mark the result. The benefits derived from 
the process were soon too obvious not to be dis- 
covered; the grass looked fresh and thrifty, and 
could soon be distinguished from the rest of the 
field. When cut it was not only a better quality, 
but nearly a third more in amount, than the pro- 
duce of any other acre in the whole field, | tried 
the same experiment on the remainder with the 
addition of a liberal and judicious application of 
manure—and the result was the same as with the 
acre. The-boy solved the mystery, by saying 
that an acid and an alkali, when mingled together, 
produced a fermentation in which both were neu- 
tralized, and which was favorable to the decompo- 
sition of such as were not readily reduced by 
the common course of nature. 

The case was a simple one—but it strack me 
as rather singular that my boy could study agri- 
culture in college to better advantage than J had 
on the farm. 1 thereupon concluded that farming 
could profitably be made a study, and that ehemis- 
try and philosophy are two of its first and most 
essential branches. 

An onp Farmer. 
Farmers? Journal. 
From the Practical Farmer. 
CLEANING NEAT CATTLE. 


The following we translated, and we would in- 
vite the attention of farmers to. the subject. Our 
German Correspondent is the right kind of man. 
He gives his notions well confirmed by experience. 
— Editor. 


Xenta, Ohio, June 14th, 1828. “ 
Mr. Evi ror:—Allow me through the“Farmer,” 
to say a word to my fellow farmers on, what seems 
to me, an important subject. In this-country; you: 
will seldom find a curry-ecomb and hand brush in 
the cow-stable; these are considered indispensable 
in the horse-stable; but I consider them indi 
sable in the cow-stable, as in the horee-stable. 
Why farmers do not curry and brush theit cows, 
1 know not, unless it be that they:4hink cleanli- 
ness is not so necessary to the cow'as’to ‘the 
horse. e gate s 









have a large piece of meadow, level and handsome, | ing cows 





“a : the, 
tion goes on regu'arly, andthis can never 
on if cows are kept in a dirty stable, and.no 
taken to rub off carefully the dict or matter 
obstructs the vessels or pores.of the skin, ©.» 
Wherever cows are regularly curried and.rub- 
bed, they are invariably stronger, and in-a he 
condition; not liable to cudaneous and other dias 
eases; and from experience | know, they.yield 
more milk, and that too of a better. quality—a 
cleaner milk, richer cream and sweeter. butter, 
necessarily follows. - 
I make it a practice to curry my cows once.e 
day very carefully—I never suffer any dungto 
stick to their coats—it looks bad and injures.the 
cows. This useful animal does not deserve such 
dirty treatment.--Give them litter sufficient, and 
remove the dung regularly, and this partie ac- 
complished. Ht & 
Many of our farmers seem to think thatia 
to have healthy and good cows, you needs only 
feed them with a sufficiency of food; howeyer,'lam 
fully convinced from. experience, that cows may 
be well supplied with food, still they. will not bevas 
profitable as they would be-if kept perfectly clean, 
and free from all kind of dirt and matter obstruct- 
ing perspiration, as above stated; besides this, if 
cows are kept perfectly clean, they will thrive upon 
a less quantity of food. ak ta 
Cows are often subject to have swollen teats 
and udders, as well as other excrescences; ‘These 
may be prevented if the parts be occasionaly wash- 
ed with warm water. The udder and teats should 
be carefully washed immediately before the cow 
is milked. It has been well said by fLodon; 
“Go to the cow stall—take with you cold water 
and a sponge, and wash each eow’s udder cleen 
before milking; dowse the udder with cold water, 
winter and summer, as. it braces and repels, heat.” 
If you think the above werthy.a.place inthe 
Farmer, I may then continue my remarks, by, say- 
ing something on the “feeding of cows)’ in my 
next letter---send me the Farmer re oe 
Your 
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Oye Do Rett epihrnepediagn: 

DAVID HEYM 

Extract from a letter received by the American’ 
Silk Grower, dated Fredericksburg, Va. Augs23. 

“There is one part of the - business. which 4h.do 
not think has been regarded, with, that ‘attentidn 
which it ought to have boon ae: the euring. of 
cocoons and killing the erysa Some have ‘re- 
commended pore with vee some) with 
water, some baking in an oven, and. others iex- 
posingthemto the sun, Most of theee. methods 
| think have some objections, which) I presome 
you are betier aware of than I am. & iteve 
bit on one of the best plansithat:/ have evér 
\sean for enring large quantitiesy and. : 
most economical. My plen.is to hares 
building, say twelve feet square 
built as tightas convenient, with only 
no windows, and have the 
ed.over to prevent the escape of ahe - 
three pots on each side, 
the centre.of three 








Butif- wei willy fos's moaiént, eontider the evile, 
arising.from this neglect, the importance of keep- 
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Palfineh thick and two inches wide, and let 
the whole length of the buliding on top of the 
aes join’ to the wall; put them ebout an 
inch apart. In this manner you will havea set of 
shelves.on both sides of the room, making 
a shelves four feet wide and twelve feettong, 
which will hold one or two hundred bushels of 
cocoons. Then, in the centre of the room, have 
@ emall sheet-iron stove that will hold half a 
bushel of charcoal, with a small pipe leading out 
at roof, and a ventilator going through the side of 
the bailding, near the bottom, so as 40 admit air to 
keep the coal burning. Let the ventilator be at- 
tached to the stove, so as not to let in any air ex- 
cept what goes directly into the stove. In this way, 
two hundred bushels of cocoons may be cured for 
twelve and a half cents, as one and one-half hush- 
els'of charcoal ig sufficient. 1 have had one built 
in this manner, and have found it to answer the 
purpose. In this way there is no danger of burn- 
ing the cocoons, and they will dry in a short time 
sufficiently to be barreled up and sent to every 
part ofthe world without damage. 
“If you should, either of you, come to Virginia, 
I should like to have you call and see our establish- 
ment. {| have a reel of my own invention that | 
think will prove to be a valuable one, and as simple 
and cheep as any that can be made. |t is so con- 
s ‘ructed that one person can turn and keep ten tend- 
ing to the threads, or it can be attached to machine- 
ry, and reel one or twenty skeins at once, just as 
iamostconvenient. The cost of one for reeling 
four skeins is five dollars. | have one and have 
tried it, and fuund it to answer a very good pur- 
pose.” W. H. DYER, 
Agent for W. K. Smith. 





From Ciaptal 's Agricultural Chymistry. 
OF STIMULUS MANURES, 
(CONCLUDED ) 

The grea'er part of those salts which are found 
in plants serve no purpose of nourishment; they 
are generally useful only as stimulating the or- 
gans and siding digestion. Animals, as they en- 
joy the power of locomotion, can easily procure 
fur themselves these stimulants, and whatever is 
needful for the exercise of their offices, and they 
take only such quantities and in such proportions 
as are suitable for them. But plants have no oth- 
er medium than air and water, through which to 
receive their supplies ; and this last transmits tu 
them indiscriminately al] whieh it can dissolve 
from the soil ; whence it follows, that the best 
saline manures are those that can be only gradu- 

dissolved. 

is principle is applicable to all manures of 
whatever nature. ‘There is, however, this differ- 
ence in the effects of manures purely nutritive, 
and of the stimulating or saline manures ; if the 
firat be too abundant, the plant absorbs more nou- 
rishment than it can readily digest; and becomes 
affected by a kind of obesity; the texture of its 
prt rendered solt, lonse and spongy, and un- 
to.give to their products the due degree of 
-consisiency ; whilst on the contrary, if the stim- 
manures besupplied too profusely, and 
if they be of kinds very soluble in wa- 
ter, the-organe of the plants are dried and parched 

by the excess which they receive. 
.Thove animal substances that are the most 
slowly de¢owsposed, and which by their decom- 


mass gis e's alae remo 


the best of all manares : of this, bones, horns, and 
wool, afford a sufficiert . These substan- 
ces possess the advantage of affording to plants 


their suitable aliments, almost always combined 
with’a stimulant, such as ammonia, of which the 
ree action is moderated by its union with 
carbonic acid or with animal matter. 

The ashes of turf and of pit coal produce won- 
derful effects upon grass lands. The first of these 
often contains gypsum, but frequently only silica, 
alumina, and oxide of iron. Fromashes of pit 
coal | have obtained by analysis sulphate of lime. 

The ashes produced, by the combustion of wood 
in our domestic fires, give rise to some very re- 
markable results. Without being leached, these 
ashes are much too active; but after having been 
deprived, by the action of water,of nearly all their 
salts, and employed in this state under the name 
of buck-ashes, they still produce great effect. 

The action of the buck-ashes is most powerful 
upon moist lands and meadows, in which they 
not only facilitate the growth of useful planta, but 
if employed constantly for several ycars, they will 
free the soil from weeds. By the use of them, 
land constantly drenched with water may he freed 
from rushes, and prepared fur yielding clover and 
other plants of good kinds, Wood ashes possess 
the double property of amending a wet and clayey 
soil, by dividing and drying it, and of promoting 
vegetation by the salis they contain. , 





THE SILK CULTURE. 

The following items of intelligence will inter- 
est our reaclers : 

Sitk in FLortpa—The Tallahassee Floridian 
of the 15th inst. says: 

“We have been presented with a specimen of 
sewing silk, raised and manufactured by a daugh- 
ter of Major Lee, at his plantation on the Armo- 
nia. The sample consists of some two dozen 


provounced by competent judges equal w any 
brought to this-place.” 

So great is the progress in the Northern and 
Eastern states of this most important branch of 
culture, that our friends the Messrs. Prince and 
Sons, of Flushing, L. 1 on Thursday concluded 
the sale, to one company alone, amounting to six- 
ty-five thousand dollars, fur that invaluable food 
for the silk-worm, the Morus Multicaulis Mulber- 
ry tree, now grown in such perfection in their 
beautiful and extensive gardens. 

Important Invention—There has lately been 
invented and is now in successful operation in the 
family of a respected member of the Society of 
Friends, in Rhode Island, a very simple machine 
by which the silk is by one operation reeled. di- 
rectly from the cocoons into sewing silk and silk 
twist of a very superior quality, and suitable for 
immediate use. 

Raw silk is now produced in Connecticut at a 
cost of $1.50 per pound, for which the producer 
receives a.bounty from the state of $1.50, and 
sells the silk readily at $6 a pound, making a 
elear gain therefore of that sum for every pound, 
and the demand is greater than the supply. 

Ought not our own State to foster also our eiti- 
zens by offering similar encouragement to this most 
smportant culture. The silkworm flourishes in 
our country to a perfection and extent unknown, 








skeins of a vanety of culors, and in quality it is 














we believe, in any other. ‘As an we may 
cite that at the establishment of the Hon. Ambrog, 
Spencer, near Albany, out of one lot of 

silk worms hatched during the present 
but four were lost. By preserving the eggs im: 
cool place, a cellar, or well, or ice house, ofa 
manent temperature, they can be taken out 
time and hatched whenever the worm is wan 


NV. ¥. Star, 


An extensive silk manufactory has been estab. 
lished on the laland of Hydra, in Greece. ‘Tiwyg 
coal mines have been discovered in Greece—ong 
in the province of Phthotis, the other in Pelopa 
nesus. 








Beet Sugar Manufactory.—The Newbury. 
port (Mass.) Herald states that the Beet 
Company of Northampton are getting their build. 
ings ready to operate on a large scale, 
pay $5 a ton for beets, and some of the farmers 
have raised 20 tons to the acre. The manufag. 
ture is carried on upon the German principle of 
drying, grinding, and making of the powder 
a strong decoction of syrup fur erystallizing, 





Big Hog.—The Cincinnatti News gives ange. 
count of a large hog belonging to Mr. J, Wy, 
Bell, of Fayette county, Indiana. Dimensiongay 
follows: 

Feet. 
Length from end of snout to end of tail, 8 yr 
Height, 
Circumference of the 
Girth, 
Knee, 
Hoof, 
Throat, 
Tail, 
Length and breadth of ear, 
Length of tusks, 
Supposed weight 1,400 pounds, rs 

The hog would have weighed, when fully fat 

tened, it is supposed, 2000 pounds. 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Bell tad not reg 
istered the breed, age, and mode of feeding his 
hog. " 
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Rhubarb is now brought to a high state of enl- 
tivation in England, and is much used for medieab 
purposes. The root is not so close in the grain 
as the Turkey rhubarb, bot it is as close and fine 
as that imported from the East Indies, though not 
quite so large. 


Cuinese Corn, vs. AMErican—Grant Thor 
burn, of New York, has been experimenting on 
some corn, the seed of which he obtained from ~ 
China. kt strikes off into several branches, in ap 
pearance like a small tree, and produces an carat 
the head of each branch. It grows from 8 to 10° 
feet high, produces an abundanee of fodder, #8 
large white flint twelve-row corn, and ears s 
10 to 14 inches long; some of the ears contains | 
ing 660 grains. It was planted on the 10tr @ 
May, and had ears fit to boil on the 10th of. 
The produce was much eurtailed by the 
drought, but some excellent American 
ed on the same day, on the same fieldjand 
ing ‘he same quantity of manure and ' 
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produce one half the quantity. ‘The patch 
a eed by many respectable Lene whe 
pronounced it something new, and something su- 
‘oe ft is considered as much. superior to our 
corn, 28 the morus multicaulis or Chinese mul- 
berry is to that of the American tree.— Sun. 








it From the New York Farmer. 
FATTENING HOGS WITH BOILED FOOD. 


The remarks of Mr. Buel on the advantages of 
cooking food for fattening hogs, in the number of 
your Journal for December, certainly merits more 
aitention than the subject will be likely to receive. 
So long since as in 1808 or °4, I had practical ex- 

rience of this method of fattening what was then 
called a very mammoth of a hog, the net weight 
of the meat about six hundred and fifty pounds. 

Afier having slain my stock of pork for a farm 
late in December, on riding by a neighbor’s three 
or four miles from home, in the eastern part of 
Columbia county, I discovered a very large framed 
hog capering about the fields, his hair sleek, and 
coneluded he had just escaped from the sty. On 

iving notice, the owner told me the story of that 
. which was that this had been the second at- 
tempt to fatten him, and that the hog “would only 
grow and nol fatien,” for which reason he had 
concluded to give him another wintering, and had 
just wrned him our of the sty, having done so the 
fall before. On going to examine his other hogs I 
found that they had been supplied with plenty of 
corn in the ears, and water from a running brook. 
I tried to persuade the owner to adopt my pian 
with this hog, and feed him on corn meal boiled, 
but he soon stuck up his nose at the idea of “mak- 
ing hasty pudding for his hogs” As my eflort 
to persuade him was ineffectual, he finally made 
me an offer of his hog to try the plan myself, con- 
fident, as he said, that | would find it altogether 
unsuccessful. 

To make the story short as possible. 1 bought 
the hog, for less than what the owner called the 
value of the corn he had eaten, put him intoa 
warm sty, partitioned froma horse stable, and the 
nex! day commenced feeding him with hasty pud- 
ding, as my neighbor called it, made of corn meal 
anda mixture of boiled potatoes with now and 
then some pumpkins. ‘This was done in a large 
kettle set in an arch, one boiling of which would 
last him a week. The hog soon began to fatten 
very fast, and to satisfy my neighbor who called 
to see him, | kept an account current of his food. 
He fatiened astonishingly. On the last of June 
having kept him very cool over night, and with- 
outfood for eighteen hours, I had him slaughtered 
before sunrise, and afier hanging him up a litle 
time, the meat colored by throwing on cold water, 
cat.up and thrown into pickle with the hams and 
thoulders. On the $d of July, | sent the meat to 


ry 


ny by a careful man just as it was laid down 
WOU horsineas He sold the meat readily and 


brought me baek on the 4th of July, 640 old York 

inge, for so many- pounds of meat from this 
hog, sold out of the pickle. ‘T’his-enabled me to 
my account current, the result of which was 
profit of about one third of the sam he pro- 















. These facts were all perfectly notori- 
the time— for at that time this was a mon- 
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riage do not know that any 

experiment had any permanant eflect.on, 
The farmers here, have considered the perfection 
of pork making to consist of geod sotnd yellow 
corn and clear cold water, and so they will, for 
aught that I can discover, judging by past éxpe- 
rience. Yet you may, if you please, publish this 
for possibly some may not be too wise to take 
a hint, if hint this long story may be called. For 
thirty years | have fattened all my pork on cooked 
food, and am confident that it has been done with 
one half of the quant'ty of corn that would have 
been required, if fed raw, on the cob. It is 
more than ten years since these facts were all 
communicated to Mr. Buel, the writer of the 
Albany county Agricultural Report, by 

A Scientiric Farmer. 





CORN. 


The following is part of an epistle from Mr. 
Grant Thorburn to the editors of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. We copy it for the ben- 
efit of our fancy “Corn Growers,” doubting, 
however, whether mach has been gained by these 
fancy seeds :-— 

Mr. Jefferson says, the man who makes three 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before, 
is more the friend of man than he who cunquers 
kingdoms.* | think if Mr. J. had always preach- 
ed such sound doctrine, he would have been th 
greatest philosopher of the age. Seeing theh, 
that this proposition about the grass is a self-evi- 
dent fact, what think you shonld be done to the 
man who makes three ears of corn grow where 
only one grew before? inasmuch as grass feeds 
the horse, and corn feeds the man. But to come 
to the point at once :— . 

Some three years ago,a merchant in New 
York, whilst emptying a bex of tea, observed 
therein a few grains of corn. Concluding that 
corn from China must be something new under 
our sun, he had them planted, so they grew and 
multiplied. Last spring | received froma wor- 
thy friend, a portion of said corn—it’s a new va- 
riety—so | gave it the name of China’s fall pro- 
lifie, or tree corn, as it strikes off in twe, three, 
and frequently four branches, in appearance like 
a small tree, and produces an ear at the head of 
each branch, whereas the common corn shoot out 
the ear from the side of the stalk ; it grows from 
eight to ten feet high, produces an abundance of 
foddr, is a large white flint twelve row corn, and 
ears from ten to fourteen inches long. J counted 
six hundred and sixty grains on one ear; it was 
planted on the 19th of May, and had ‘ears fit to 
boil on the 10th of July. ts produce was much 
curtailed by the long drought, but notwithstand- 
ing | counted two thousand a hundred and twen- 
ty grains, the product of one stalk ; being an in- 
crease of two thousand from one. The Dutton 
(which is an excellent corn) planted on the same 
day,on the same field, and receiving the same 
quantity of manure, cross ploughing and hoeing, 
did not produce one half. ‘The patch, about two 
hundred hills, was examined by many respectable 
farmers, who all pronounced it something new, 
and something superior 





persevered in this pt gg me meen ‘be 

























two gills of 
will plant one hundred hills—I vay, if thats 
but 


whe would rather pay 25 cents 
brandy, than to buy one ear of this 


such a man, he ought to be fed on su- 
paun and buttermilk as long as hie litle soul and j 
big carcass will hang together. A stalk, having 

the ears on, to show the manner of growth, may 

be seen at the above stores. ¥ 


GRANT THORBURN. 
Halleit’s Rove, Sept. 24, 1338. 
[*Mr. Thorburn has been sadly unfortanate in 
his classical allusion. Jt was not Mr. Jefferson, 
but Dean Swift who advanced the sentimentwhich 
Mr. T. quotes. As written by Dean Swift, it reads 
thus: 
He gave itas his opinion “ that whoever could 
make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, 
to grow upon a spot of ground where only one 
grew before, would deserve better of mankind, 
and do more essential service to his country, than 
the whole race of pvliticians put together.” a 
The sentiment is a noble and a just one, and the | 
Dean should have the credit of its paternity.— 
’Ed. Farmer and Gardener.) 


St. Louis, Sept. 27. 
IMPORTANT TO FARMERS.—A new species of 
Corn, called the Baden Corn, raised on the farm 
of Mr. Paul M. Gratiot, in this county, wasshown - 
to us yesterday, at the store of Mr. David Tatum, 
on Water street. Each stock of this corn, has ~ 
on it from 8 to 10, and sometimes 12 good ears, 
each ear being well filled, of about the 4 
length of the ear of the northern or yellow corn, 
and the grain is full and “ * The stalke are 
from eight to ten feethigh. Me. Gratiot received, 
some time ago, about half a bushel of this corn, 
which he planted after the usual manner. Several 
gentlemen, a few days since, in examining the 
field, judged that throughout it would average a- 
bout eight ears to the stalk, and it was 
the yield would not be short of’ one hundred 
bushels to the acre, 
[If the corn alluded to in the above paragraph 
be yellow, it is not the Baden Corn, as that va- 
riety is white, with a few grains of a yellowish 
cast interspersed through each ear. There is no 
doubt but that the genuine Baden is a most pro- 
lific bearer, but from our experience we believe it 
will not generally answer the eastern or middle 
States of our Union, as, to ensure its thorough. - 
ripening, it requires to be planted, by the middle 
of April. Wherever it can be planted in’ strong, 
well manored land, by the tat or 15th of April, 
if well cultivated, it will doubiless prove alarge 
yielder; but it must-be obvious to-ellythat ta 
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“porker” as they say in Kentucky; and f 
as published in some of the newspapers; 


The corn may be had‘of G. C. Thorburn, N. 
York, and at the store of Wm. Thorburn in Al- 





sustain a stalk with from 4'to 7 ears, a large 
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ia deuslly found in thé corn grounds of most of 
the old States... In any of the pew States, where 
the-climate will ellow of its being planted at either 
Of the'times named, it will be found a most valu- 
able acquisition—so also in those parts of the old 


Slates possessing the requisiles of climate 
soil, where proper attention to its culture may be 


given. Edilor Farmer & Gardener.| 


WOOD HOUSE. 


Never burn wet wood when you can get dry. 
MY WIFE. 

Wood for family use ought to be cut the winter 
before it is intended to be used as fuel, so that it 
may be thoroughly seasoned. The advantages 
derived from the use of well seasoned and dry 
wood, over that which is green or wet, are many, 
and the economy and pleagantness derived from 
its use cannot have escaped the most superficial 
observer. When wet wood is used as fuel it 
takes nearly one-half the heat produced by its 
combustion to carry off the moisture from it, and 
this would be accomplished with much more 
economy by the air and sun, which cost nothing, 
before it was hauled to the dwelling, and in the 
removal of it much animal force would be saved. 
The expense or trouble of cutting it in advance 
is nothing, but in some cases there would bea 
saving by it; as | have frequently known farmers 
driven to the necessity of leaving very urgent and 
important business, and turn to and cut and haul 
green wood for immediate use, and a poor article 
# was troly,as the good woman could testify 
when she attempte:! to cook the family dinner. 

Green or wet wood makes much-smoke, and 
the chimney ofien rebels at being oppressed with 
it, and sends the excess, over what it can pro- 
perly discharge in the natural way, into the kitch- 
ew or parlor, as the ease may be, to the great an- 
Woyance of the female part of the family; to the 
injary of furniture and walls; and more. often 
spoils the coukery, to the great mortification and 
chagrin of the industrious housewife, who some- 
times under such trying circumstances is tempted 
to scold, and no wonder if she does. 

Appurteniant to every farm house, there should 
bea wood house or shed, in which should be con- 
stantly kept a sufficiency of wood, cut and split 
ready fur current use for some weeks or months 
in ativance.. The situation of this structure 
should be such as to furnish convenient access to 
the female part of the family in all kinds of weath- 
er with the least possible exposure ; and it should 
be considered an incumbent duty of the head of 
the family always to see that there was an ace- 
quate supply of dry wood, cut into suitable lengths, 
80.88, t0 be properly adapted to all household pur- 

s at all seasons of the year. 

"Those who have practised the forgoing system, 
know well there is « great saving of time and ex- 
pense in it, avd that it adds much to the comfort 
and convenience of a family, and causes the do- 
mestic arrangements to proceed with more quiet- 
héssand composure. 
o* Phé expense of such a structure as would be 

ired is notfor a.moment to be put in compe- 
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ments’ accortingly, and have a wood’ house con- 
structed before the coming wiuter, when the fe- 
males of his family and neighborhdéod will 
“ Loudly speak his praise.” 
) Farmers Cabinet. 
ICE AND ICE HOUSES 
In answer to your request for information as to 
the best plan of building ice-houses, | will mere- 
ly inform you that | have an ice house that has 
been used by my family for about fifly years, and 
has never failed to preserve an abundance of ice 
for our supplies. [tis about 16 by 12 feet, and 
judging from recollection, for it is now nearly 
half full, is about 16 feet deep. It was probably 
dug down to the sand or gravel, is walled like an 
ordinary cellar, the wall extending about $ feet a- 
bove the level of the adjacent ground, and earth 
thrown against it nearly to the roof. This serves 
to preserve a uniform temperature, and prevents 
leakage from rain, &c. The bottom of the cel- 
lar is supplied with pieces of timber, say 8 by $ 
inches thick, which are placed about 6 inches a- 
part, and this protects the ice from the influence 
of the earth below.. When the ice is being put in 
I take care to have the bottom and sides well pro- 
vided with clean rye straw, and have the ice oc- 
casionally broken fine, and when the house is full 
I have it well covered up with the same material. 
This is all that is necessary to be particular a- 
bout, as the straw is a non-conducior of caloric, 
and the ice being well embedded therein, does not 
melt in the warmest weather. Many years ago 
this house was lined with boards, which was on- 
ly useful as a harbor for rats. The lining gradu- 
ally decayed and has long since been removed, 
and still the ice is kept as well as ever. Give 
your icea dry cellar and plenty of rye straw, and 
rest assured you will require neither tan ner pul- 
verised charcoal, nor boards to keep it cool. 
A Puita. Co. Farmer. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF GROUND. 

As the harvest is past, the summer ended, and 
the larmer’s barn well filled with the bounties of 
our great Benefactor, | have determined to again 
resume my pen, as my leisure will increase as 
autumn advances. 

The past summer, owing to its extreme heat, 
has led me to observe particularly the result of the 
different modes of cultivation that have come under 
my observation. My long nursed theory of deep 
tilling has been fully developed and demonstrated 
to be based on correct premises, more especially 
during dry, hot weather. A field of corn, with the 
ground ploughed as in England, eighteen inches 
or two feet deep, will survive a drought that would 
ruin the crop if the same ground had been plough- 
ed but nine inches, the most usual depth of the 
furrow among a majority of our farmers. This is 
fully demonstrated in several fields that I have ex- 
amined, the corn being far superior when the til- 
ling has been deep and frequent. The same rule 
applies generally to other kinds of vegetables.— 
The reason is obviots. [tis an admitied-fact, that 
the roots of plants, penetrate but partially into 
ground that has never been broken up, unless the 
soil be purely alluvial and deep mould, It is also 
well known, that during the most severe heat and 





Res w } advantages; I therefore hope that 
bee vapiclitte Pitas will make his +g 


upon the kind of soil, and should be well 
stood by the cultivator. if plants are not egy 














































with moisture from the surface, ‘their 
naturally descend to obtain it, as the stalk 
upwards, It follows of course, that during 
season, deep tilling is of vast importance} tw 
plants to obtain the necessary moisture, by de 
scending deeply into the earth. This is not the 
only advantage arising from deep tilling: 

ground is broken up and exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere and the gases, it becomes me 





ed in all the qualities calculated to promote yj 
and health to vegetation. The greater the quant 
thus broken up, the more certain and’ abunday 
will be the crop. In a wet season it is also g 
vantageous to plough deep. Too much water egm 
fined about the roots of plants is certain death, By 
tilling deep, the water descends more readily, a 
the roots will be found not to penetrate as far do 
ward as during a dry season, the unerring laws of 
nature directing and governing them in both casee 
In the very kinds of soils that many farmers ar 
most cautious not to plough deep, because by | 
doing they turn up what they term the Sealg 
ground,” this mode of cultivation is of mostig 
portance. This “cold ground” isa wiberdlal 
in some instances within six inches of the surfac 
hard, compact, and of various colors, and of ya 
ous degrees of obstinacy, in some instances b 
what is termed hard pan. It is obvious, tha 
long as this “cold ground” is suffered to remai 
its native state, it will resist the exertions of 
roots of plants to penetrate it, giving no nouri 
ment, and in a dry season preventing the ciren 
tion of moisture from below, and in a wet 
keeping the water too long about the rool 
farmers, who have lands of the last description 
will try this mode of cultivation upon one fiek 
feel no concern about its general adoption, 
Upon grounds of this kind, often considered ¢ 
litte value, manure operates like a charm, its, 
benefits being retained within the cultivated} 
of the earth, much longer than when the su 
tum is of a loose and porous rature. But this 
not be the case where the tilling is superfics 
cause manure requires a certain portion of @ 
ture to promote decomposition. In a dry seas 
by superficial ploughing, the quantity would 
too small, in a wet season, too great. Thereisa 
right way to do every thing, which every 
may make himself master of by consulting 
laws of nature, reason,and science. Witho 
aid of these lights, we are liab‘e to have our 
bruised at every step. Bet 
Another and important advantage arising ftom 
deep ploughing, is the superior ease with wit 
the field is cultivated, after having reduceds 
bed of ground to a mellow, neutralized, and 
state. Where it was formerly necessary @) 
three horses to the plough, two will preform, 
work with greater ease. But the great desiden 
is to obtain an abundant crop. Then by all 
adopt my mode of cultivation; plough de 
ofien, and never plough your ground, 
when very wet, succeeded by a hot sun @ 
weather; I have secn clods .baked so hard 
require a hammer to break them, or the m 
winter and sprig to pulverise them, [th 
to putin your seed late with your grown 
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drought, the genes contains moisture at some dis- 
tance from the surface. This distance depends 


prepared, than to move it when too 4 rt 
ers will set at defiance the laws of nat 
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themsel ves acquainted with the qoality of 
il they occtpy, its adaptation to particular 
of manyre, and. seed; if they will despise the 
gciENCE Of agriculture, the most noble vocation of 
and grope in the dark, they need not com- 
aif they aré not as amply rewarded for their 
owl their, more enlightened neighbors. By 
r cultivation we can do what has long been 
dene in England, make every acre support a man. 
Bilt before we arrive at this point, we must culti- 
ie less surface and more deeply. We must 
to know. without the ‘slow process of experi- 
? pean the kine of manure and seed to which the 
different soil¥@re best adapted. We must culti- 
te one acre well, rather than ten superficially. 
We must have the science of cultivation taught to 
our sons, if not in our schuvls, then by our own 
firesides, in conjunction with the practice. ; 
During a recent tour, not a thousand miles 
thof this county, | was highly pleased to see 
Beimprovement ofa certain farm, brought abou! 
@iirely by deep and correct cultivation, It is 
, siwwated in my native neighborhood, and what is 
termed hard pan land. Its original owner, so long 
asthe vegetable mould lasted, found upon all tim- 
ber land when first cleared, raised tolerable crops, 
pothing but the harrow being their necessary to 
sutin the seed. As he commenced his supetiicial 
ing, his crops were less every year, until 
Cd. nothing in prospect but famine and star- 
vation. With a numerous - family about him, he 
emigrated to the “far west,” where himself, wife, 
anid several children, fell a prey to fever, and found 
an eatly grave. © 
“This worn out farm, as it was called, was 
hased by a young man who had been a hired 
Rborer for several years to a scfentific farmer. 
He began with about two hundred dollars, and an 
economical wife, just ten years ago. He immedi- 
commenced ulling deep, and was told by his 
neighbors that he would ruin his land forever, be- 
cause he turned up the “eold *ground.”  Build- 
ings, fences, ancl ground, Were all emblems of 
poverty when he took possession... His farm_ is 
now the most productive of anyone in the neigh- 
borhood, he lives ina splendid brick house, has 
barns and Out buildings to correspond, has.purchas- 
@ and reclaimed several tracts of worn ont Jan 
adjoining and near his first location, milks thirty 
cows,isiclear of debt, and has one thousand dollars 
out at interest, and will probably make one thon: 
ead more from the produce of the present year, 
besides expenses. In addition to his advantage, 
higexample has put a new aspect upon agricul- 
taretin his neighborhood, the farmers being con- 
“vitited. that to break up deeply and thoroughly 
the “cold ground,” is the only way to make it 
iodiictive.. Anxious a I am for the prosperity 
ofagiculiure, | have been thus particular to relate 
Pttiking instance, that peradventure some others, 
iid gladly hope all others, may be induced 
and do likewise. ‘ , 
woul of caution whero..grasshoppers.. are 
pe ulvivaie the grownd’y ou intend for wheat 
eso tlioroughly so" as to kill every vestige 
lation, The grasshoppers. will soon hop 
at. Phen. leave a.strip several. rods. wide 
d your field for spring ‘wheaty rye, or cats; 
the centre, the cool nights will soon'stop the 
iowof there insects, and you will save con- 
siderable damage from them. 
Bucks County Sept. 1, 1838. OLD BUCKS. 
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PIGS, &c.—IMPROVED BREEDS: 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
Light-street; near Pratt-street Wharf, 
Offers for Sale : 
One pair full blooded Berxsutre pigs. 
Three do do do  Barnitz & 
One do Haruiam and Berxsuarre do 
One do Tum Raup and Bexxsaire do 
Three do Beprorp and BerKsuir: do 
—ALSO— ' 


15 pair White India Turkies and Westphalia Geese. 
ov. 16. 3t 





SRPING CLOVER SEFD, 
Just received and for sale, by 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
oct. 16 3 


ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS & SEEDSMEN, 
Light street, néar Pratt stre:t wharf, offer for sale, 

An exteusive assortment of Agricultural and horticultu- 
ral Implements and Seeds, couiprising all that are requir- 
ed to stock the most extensive plantation. Particular at- 
teution is directed towards the various departments, where 
the most competent workmen are employed, and durable 
materials used. p 

The assortment of Ploughs is large and various, among 
which are the Double mould board, Sub-soil, Self-Sharp- 
ening, Improved Davis, &c. &c. 

Wheat Fans—Com. Dutch, Crank Shake and Watkins’ 
Patent. 

Corn Shellers—for manual and horse power, warranted 
to shell 2a700 bushels of Corn per day. 

Corn and Cob Crushers—for breaking the cob in suita- 
ble size for feeding stock. Stock raisers will find their in- 
terest promoted by using this machine by a saviny of full 
30 pet cent. 

Cylindrical Straw Cutters—Of these there are several 
sizes. The late improvements made have rendered them 
the most perfect and effective straw cutter in this country. 

Cultivators, for cultivating corn, tobacco, &c. 

Drill and Sowing Machines, for drilling vegetable and 
grass seeds. 

Vegetable C utters, for slicing Turnips, mangel wortzle, 
pumpkins, &c. 

Harrows—Expanding, com. square and diamond shape. 

Comnion Dutch Straw Cutters. 

Pajent Seeding Plough, made with 2 or 3 mould boards, 
which are formed as practice and science dictates to be 
the most perfect mode. The mould and landboard of these 
ploughs present two edges or sides; which can be Trevers- 
ed when the first course wears out. 

Garden Seeds of every variety. 

Field Seeds —English and ltalian’ Ray Graes, Trefoil, 
Burnet, St. Foin, Lucerne, white and red Clover; green 
and blue Grass; early Potatoes; Gama Grass Roots; Ba 
den and Mercer Corn; Datton and early white Flint; sev- 
eral sorts garden corn, Italian and Tuscany Spring wheat; 
Timothy, herds and orchaad Grass; Millet, &c. 

Trees and Plants supplied at the shortest notice, from 
the Clairmont Nurseries near this city. 

Ton, ‘ lots Seed Grain and Giass Seeds. 

se 
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IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT-HORNS. 

Early in October next, Mr. Whittaker’s 2d sale of pure 
improved Short Horns, will be -held at. Powelton, near 
Philadelphia. Due notice will be given of the day of salo, 
wheu pedigrees in detail will be furnished. 

The subsciiber is authorized by Col. Powel tostate that 
all the best cattle which he has at any time.imported, 
and the improved Short-Horns, which he considered the 
best in England, were either in Mr. Whittaker’s possession, 
or had been derived trom his foid. In this sale, Col 
Powel b&s not the sigitest interest. : 

P . C.. J. WOLBERT, fort 
aug 23 7 


A BOAR AND SOW FOR SALE. 
The subscriber is éathorised to-selis boarand sow, half 





Berkshire;the boards derge. of hie age, being, 1S.wonths | Ch 

dietimeas penn A ph by the boar 5 

are both fine animals,.and will Lent to. 
oe 2 4t : he . PR 
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$i? : * fot ee 
no! THe UE AM 
. Try the New ‘main g 7 hog 
Grant-sireet, next ‘door to Dinsmore and Ky eg 
_Every article warranted to be first rate. ‘The = 
bers, grateful for past favors, -take ‘this } és 
of returning their thanks to their customers and the avJ 
licin general, and beg leave to inform them that 
are now provided with a very extensi‘e stock of newly 
manufactured AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, suit- 
able to meet the call of Farmers, Gardeners, Merchants, 
Captains of vessels, and others,-viz: 1000 as- 
sorted sizes, from $4 to $15 each, comprising of the old 
common bar Shear, Winand’s Self Sharpener ;.Woods + » | 
& Freeborn’s patent, all sizes, **Davis’,”” “* Sinelair é: » . 
Moore’s”’ improved Hill Side Ploughs, highly esteemed 
for turning the furrow dowarbill, with wroughtor cast 
shears; Wheat Fans, of various sizesvand patterns, from 
$15 to $50 each, warranted to-separate the garlic from 
the wheat; Corn Shellers, from $12sto ; Cutting 
Boxes, from $7 to $50 each; Corn and Fobacco fale va- 
tors, large and small; Expanding do., Wheat. Gra 
warranted to have fingers.of the natural.growth, and 
Grass Scythes, &c. &egCastings, of all descriptions and ~ 
patterns, by the lb. cP teny to: suit customers, allows. . 
ing a liberal discount to merchants buying to sell agaia— 
‘all of which will be furnished on the most pleasing terms 
and every article warranted to be.of the best quality, in 
proportion to the cost price. _ All orders by mail or other- 
wise shall be duly attended to with the greatest despatch. 
$#-We would particularly call the atiention of Country 
Merchanls and others, wishing to purchase agricultural ime, 
plements to sell again, to the fact, that we will furl 
them with articles on better terms than they can:be 
plied at any other establishment in the city. Ou 
ment is complete and as varied as that of the most exten- 
sive concern in Baltimore. _ 
We have aleo connected in its operations Who 
bove branch of business a complete assortment of F i 
AND GARDEN SEEDS, kept by Thomas : t 
Garden and Farm Tools, of various sorté an 


choicest collection, which will enable our customers te 
have filled entire all orders in the Agriculturs . 
Departments. mh26 JOHN T. DURDING & Co. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND | 
SEED SEORE.. 4 . secu? conee 

Tue Supsceiser informs the public that he ab 
stantly on hand at his old establishment in Pratt-streets «# 
near Hanover, a large assortment of PLOUGHS andifg- 
ricultural IMPLEMENTS gen: rally, which are.too; 
merous to name in an advertisemen', but invites such o 
the public who are in want of any articles in his line to 
call, assuring them that his work shail be as well made, of 
as good materials, and on as ternis as any in 
the State His patent Cylindrical Straw,Cuiters made 
on his late improved plan are kept at all times on hand, 
of various sizes and prices, with wvod and irdn frames— 
and he challenges its equal in any part of the world. 
Having an iron foundry attached to my establishment, all 
orders for Ploughs and Machine castings.can be; furnish- 
ed at short notice and on reasonable terms. 

In store—Herds. and Orchard GRASS SEEDS, of . 
prime quality; also, Landreth’s sup-rior GARDEN, 
SEEDS. _ He is also agent for Mr. Samuel Reeves’ Nui- 
sery, near Salem, NewJersey, whose fruit trees he can re- 
commend to the pulic with eanfidence. Those vinings, 


Trees from that Nursery this fall should hand 
J. 8. EASTMAN. . 
N. B. Qn hand, two Threshing Machines, with i- 
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orders immediately, 

ble horse powers, that can be highly recommended and 
warranted equal to any in use, .» 
mame . 
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+4 Pex | sacm 
Saal 
j } 75 
: 97 
| : _ 93 
eteansesionsere"* gound 9 
Parolina,e.««++--+*| 9} 
= secerwewsarerrre sé g 
Fr "eeioitna ——- Alabama “ B+ 
wa Se Cee eee re weeeoereee nd. 45 
ig PueeMats wsceserentcones: eeeee Recthet. 1 12 
Frovr&Meat—Bestwh. wht fam. gerry 10 00 
do. baker’ Seeccee “e onetddes 
~ » ot. from stores 6 7 87 
“ 
o*So,. §* ) qwagem price,| + 7 75 
- Aapragr hve edentehina ° “ 7 87 
pie extra « | 850 
» ee eee & —— 
a ee veceeee ‘ " ” 
<a Meal, in bhds.| hha. | 19 00 
= in bbls. bbl. | 4 00 
ee wholes. red Clover, bushel. ert 
loorde ofthe north); « pai 
SC eP ed. cee cete cesses =) 3 09 
meadow Oat,. seceeceres | “ss ee ae 
2 or red top,..<...++.-| “ 90 
OTT op snare 7 ton. 12 00 
Heer; country, dew rotied,. ‘+ |pound. 6 
' , ‘water rotted, . “ 1 
008) Gn the hoof,:.............. “+1001. 7 25 
: tered,.... eeeetee —— 
See ee eeeeeeserere| und. 9 
*, SEAM Iis tases <tse0<. eee os] Pe 7 
y x ecer dee 2S t"** eee “ 5 
Lust Ae seveesceces eeeeee os 32 
Mo ‘Domestic, — 3 blk.) « 3 50 
Oa Beet ebedescece eocere sees .| “ a 
Pea Oboe te eeeeesaces +ee++ bushel. a= 
. eye,-- eeereeee penance] 6 1 00 
: PNP ee es rereresesereress| “ —_— 
Pua ine arg, ton. | 4 00 
wevascece| barrel 1 50 
Pacsehtieant a Bean, Fis chats. ot leeshel weer 
Racdpiaivditess Ca60.4065.... eeeere |pound. $s 
R PROMO ne sew reece eeceece’s * bashel. 90 
dink dhigiod 
‘Tosateeyetepjecommon,:....--.. lyootee 4 00 
a Sood et arena e¢ 4 00 
bs +? fine red, . * oee & 8 00 
oe“) wrappery, suitable 
for segars,..---- * | 10 00 
ve aioe: oe pl red,...|  « 8 00 
hig” yell OwW,.- seve)” hd 8 00 
mine 3 cllow, «+... -| «© | #2 00 
Seconds, asin quality; «+ Wes 6 00| 
(4 groundleaf,.... “ & 
A Pigeia,. .:. be Fess eseee| “ ) 45 
> xaneranatae eeeeeee “ ina 
Keutacky, ee eeeeeee wl “ 5 00! 
‘waar, rhite, CAPD SES Cag eoepeice \pushel.} 1 85 
a Sida © 1 73) 
a Mia } * 4 169 
. Washer, i) Pe a: ‘eee ) 8 |galion. 46! 
‘et we blids..... 3 “ 45 
= oe rice, )2| “ bbis 
ad Aer nal | ttsburgh,.|1001bs| 2 50) 
= ge Whesling,.| “| 2 75 
, : washed. 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, . -.|pound. — ~ 
“ee Needs bas * “ 5 
Merino,...+.. 
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DURHAM. STOOK ROR FOR SALR. 
bred Durham 


- bell, and now in fee / 
is 

o, 2. Beauty, 2 handsome roan, 4 years 
milk, possesses the fine ovine of the aay 
3 Darby, a ved and white cow, 4 


——: and her price $75. 
half Deshaini-<tey price is 


| No.1. Matilde, 
Devon ph per sy she 3 


No. 4. Rachel, a dark roan, and most 
ture ; she is 2 years old ; out of No. 2 ie oe 
bred Durham bull—pr ce $50 7,5 

No. 5. Sally, a strawberry roan, 3 re old, 


ham. in calf by a full bred Durham 


aoe Blossom, a white cow with straw Prise rice ie 
neck, 3 years old, and in calf by a full 
—the is half Durha:in—price ed Dust a 


No. 7. Rose, a brindle and white cow, 5 ears “old, 
—s in calf by ue bred Durham buli—price 
No Tincy, a reddish roan cow, 4 years 
ws a nee Durbam bull— $60. old, ia it 
0 aunch,a red and white pied heif, 
old, in calf by a full bred Durham bal i. oe 
No. 10. Snow, a white heifer, with red neck and 
2 years old, in calf by a full bred Durham tull—pries 
No. 11. Pink, « whitixh roan heifer, 2 years 
calf by a full bred Darham bull—price $50. 
No. 12. Cherry, a balf Devon cow, 7 years wld, a fing 
milker, 1 calf by a fall bred Durham buli—price 
No 13. A beautifal cow calf, 5 months old, out 


ioe 


12, by « full bred Durham buli—price $20. 
The above cattle ore offered for sale by the Ag 
at the above reduced , cash on dolivesies 


Applications made by letter to jl oe post pa 


ED \\ D. Pi ROBERT ie 
oc 9 3t Bal'imore, 
THE MARYLAND SILKCOMPANY = 
TIMORE-— orrer ror sare, 
2 50,000 Morus Malate Oe 





10 000 Alp — 
Alpine Nul aie 
lected with care trie 
5,000 Canton do dé: Tm 


5,000 Rose of Lombardy do 
0,900 other nai +i 


APP UTHER 9. cor” 


President, Commerce at. Daltisgnee 


Oct 3t 
[The Silk Geleuie, Hartford, Conn., the Silk 
Burlington, N. J., the Farmers’ ister, P 
and the Farmer's Cabinet, Philadelphia, will insert 
above three times, and forward their respective sccunnly 
to this office for cotlection } pte 


i ee MULBERRY TREES’ (© 
, No. 5, Bank street, Phitad: lphia 
The poe ee ving opened a permanent H 
the purchase and sale of all articles connected wi 
culture and manufacture of Silk in the United’ 
offers for sale all the different varieties of MULB 
TREES, suitable for raising the SILK WORM; 
Morus Vultieaulis Alpines, Brussa Multicaalis 
Morus Expansa, Multicaulis Cutlings, In-proved. 
Also, Cutlings from Norton's 
lings, and Cunningham's Prince Edward Ga 
Theee vines produce an abundant crop of fruit, 
not to rot or mildew and = -. for the table, 


ble of yielding the finest w 
8. C. .. CLEVELAND, 


€# Those who may wish to enter into this 
branch of national industry, will do well to call: } 
Agency, and see that pee are instructed in the-valge 
of the trees they os 

N. B. The particular attention of those | 
= culture ane manufacture of American 
























BALTIMORE PROVISIOS MARKET. 
‘PER. FROM, To. 
APPLES, tors ererenscerce: RELAIR® 2 08 bar: ~ 7 oaiine haa 
——| Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured.- a “Te 17 
= 0e Shoulders, - cose at iadeeanesal be la 15 
—_— Middiungs, «+++ ¢+dOeeres>+> ‘ 14 15 
947 Assurléd, country,-+eerss-] . 64 ‘44 15 
1%) Borres, printed, in ibs. & halitbs.| « 31 374 
ie ks Rut p oeeence doqeedeoseces “ 31 
VET Camaty, 0 one cecncccesccecepecccoces barrel. 175 2 gut 
12} Catves, thre to six weeks old-+--/ each. ‘| 5 00 | 6 00 
50 | Cows, new uiich, .--++-2-+ 00+ eee] 8 oes 00 40 v0 
-_—— Dry, cececcescececses seveces ‘© 112 00 \15 00 
10 50) Coan Meat, forfamily use,....... loolbs.| 1 75 | 
—-— | Cuor Rre, adie d spincsoocsne ss 1 50, 1 6 
3 Kees, ete eederereresereuseee eeerecee dozen. 13 a 
—— | Piss, Shad, No.1 , Susquehanna, | barrel.) 9 75 10 00 
8 No 2, +6 9 50 — 
— BD crinie, waited, Ne. I ,.i00- “« }R 75) — 
—— | Mackerel, No. 1, — e—-No. 9} « [12 50 |— 
= No. “| —— | 7 25 
ones od: soccese secceccee| cwt | $ 25 | 3 37 
= LARD, +++ PO eee eeeeeesereees eoees pound. 14 15 
Reyer BANK NOTE TABLE. 
___. | Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
2 50 chester, Lottery & Exchange Breker, No.94, corner of 
3 00 Baltimore and North streets. 
1 00 | U. S. Bank, .........+. par|| VIRGINIA. 
16 00| Branch at Baltimore,...-do| Farmers Pank of —— par 
7| Other Branches......++--do}| Bank of Virginia,... do 
MARYLAND. |Branch at Fredericksburg, do 
7 75} Sanksin Baltimore,...-- par| Petersburg,........+. do 
—— | Hagerstown,.. o.-e+eee e 0} Norfolk, +.sccecseee* do 
ase | Pred@rick, <scccccccscccs do Winchester, eccocnds ccc « do 
——— | Westminster, ..«+.-«++---do| Lynchburg, ....... x 
—— | Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, de! Danville, .... 
33| Do. payable at Easton,...do|!Bank of Valleys Winch. ie 
4 00) Salisbury,....- 1 per ct. dis. ‘Branch at Romney,. .. 
43 | Cumberland,....+.++++. par | Do. Charlestown, 
1 12 Millington, <#eee8 eeecveeseGOl/ Do. Leesburg Ba-ee 
112 DISTRICT. \Wheeling Banks, . . 
— | Washingian, Ohio Banks, generally 
— | Georgetown, Banks, {p.c. || New Jersey Banksgen. 
— | Alexandria, ‘New York SAEs 200001 
oe PENNSYLVANIA. __|\New York State,.... 
* 4| Philadel phia,....e-e++ee« par||Massachusetts,.......1: 
95 | Chambersburg,...--++-++ » 4) Connecticut,......- 1da2 
none | Geitysburg -.....eese-e0. do|' New Hampshire, . eee 1402 
4 50) Pittsburg,.--cee-seeee» 24) Maine,.......++-- 1da2 
TT ccneats Saceshenees - 4) Rhode Jsland,..... 1ia2 
10 00 OtherPennsylvaniaBks. , orth Carolina,..... $a3é 
Delaware[under $5}.. 4) South Carolina,.... 4a5 
20 00! Do. [over 5].....++ Ae 1 OE Err 5a54 
10 00} Michigan Banks,......... 10) New Orleans.....-.. 7a8 
12 90) Canadian do....----.--10}] 
16 00 z 
8 00 SEED WHEAT & RYE. 
600 275 buche!s white chaff bearded wheat 
200 do red do do 
8 00 250 do Italian and Tuscany spring do 
All the above of superior quality, and se'ected particular- 
| 77 l ly forseed. 02 R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
165|SPLENDID BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE- 
47| Tne proprietor of Coving'on farm will dispose of the 
—--| following fine bulls on reasona! le terms, vz. 
——| One bull two and a half years old 
—s One do. six months old. 
| —— | of the improved Durham short horn breed ; the dam of the 
‘unwash | first was got by the celebrated bull Bolivar ; for size, form 
| ood beauty they are not surpassed by any ‘animal in the 
state. 

Three Devon Bulls, one of which isseven years old next 
spring, and ths Jargest Devon in the State. The Devens 
are from the stock of the late Win. Patterson, and of un- 
doubted parity. 

Two ha!f Devon bulls. 
me bulls halfimproved Durham short Sage and half 
iy id ball, a cress of the Bakewell, Alderney 
ap 
One ball, balf Alderney and half H»istem. - — 
it A at ee be seen at Covington farm, 
‘county, Md. on “spplication ww 


Se tia FREDERICK E EBERT, Miuager. 





GéPrbiing, executed at. the F 
* dener office, at at short nolice.. 





